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We Are Thankful 


HIS is a happy Thanksgiving season in WEE Wisboy 

home. Your editors have much to be thankful for. ! 
through the long, troubled years of the war we were able to kee 
WEE WISDOM going to all of its young readers in the Unite 
States, and in the countries of the British Empire. We were no 
always able to reach our readers in other foreign countries, b 
now that the war is over and mail service has been re-establishe 
we shall again be sending WEE Wispoo all over the world. 

Those of you in foreign lands who were unable to enjo 
WEE WIspoM because of war conditions were not forgotten b 
your editors. We held you in our hearts and in our prayers an 
prayed constantly for your safety and happiness. 

War conditions and demands made it necessary for us 
conserve paper. First the size of WEE Wispom was cut, and thd 
as more and more paper was needed by our government we h: 
to use thinner paper than we liked; but we never lost sight 
the fact that we had much to be thankful for as long as we coul 
keep WEE WISDOM going to you with the same good stories an 
happy spirit. 

Now the war is over and WEE WIsDOM is rejoicing. Yo 
letters have shown a fine, courageous spirit. One of our reade 
a London boy, we feel, speaks for all of you and for us too whe 
he says: “During the past few weeks I have said The Prayer 
Faith more than ever before for friends, relatives, everyone, 1 
matter what age or nationality he might be. I pray for o 
enemies. I know that we must not hate; we must forgive andb 
friends.” 

Lewis has given expression to the true Thanksgiving spiti 
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By Audrey Baxendale 


We raise our thanks, dear Lord, to Thee, 
For all the lovely things we see: 

For sun that each new day will bring 

And all the gladness of the spring. 

For flowers and fruit and kindly trees, 
Green grass and butterflies and bees. 

For all the happy little things, 

Each rose that blooms, each bird that sings. 


We give our thanks, dear Lord, for care. 
For kindness, warmth, and books to share. 
For creamy milk and crusty bread. 

For cozy blankets on our bed. 

For mothers dear, for fathers tall, 

For all the fun of being small. 

ws Gi For earth, for sea, for sky above. 

ction WI WA But most we thank Thee for Thy love. 


(May be sung to the tune of “Father, We Thank Thee 
for the Night.”’) 
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You Care Enough 


A Two-Part Serial by Gardner Hunting 


AUTY could walk the rope! 


“Aw, it’s easy!” he said. 


He took his shoes off and walked the rope | 


that was stretched loosely from the apple tree 
to the top of the fence between his yard and 
Phil's. 

Phil sat on the fence and watched, feeling that 
he himself was not good for much. He could not 
do any of the things Tauty could do. 

To be sure, Phil Haynes was only nine, and 
Tauty Rice was thirteen. But Tauty could do 
anything; and Phil could hardly do anything, it 
seemed. Tauty could stand and bend over back- 
wards and touch his hands to the ground, and 
come up straight again. Tauty could hit a curve 
with a tennis ball. Tauty could fly his kite so high 
it took four balls of string. Tauty could stand still 
on his bicycle. Tauty could hang by his knees 
from a trapeze bar and let go and land on his feet. 

“Aw, it’s easy!” Tauty always said. 

It made Phil feel that he was just no good at 
all. He tried walking the slack rope, but he fell 
off on his stomach and knocked the wind out 
of himself. He tried bending backwards and 
got dizzy when he began to see the sky. He tried 
dropping from the trapeze by letting go with his 
knees and landed on his head. He got afraid to 


try things that Tauty could do. Tauty was differ 
ent; he could do anything. But Phil just couldn't 

On the playground at school Tauty could run 
faster, knock more marbles out of the big ring, 
turn handsprings, catch a liner, punt a football, 
all better than any other boy. When he got 
big he said he was going to join a circus. 

The only things Phil could do better than 
Tauty were things done inside the schoolroom. 
Phil could work examples in arithmetic, such as 
“If a yard and a half of silk costs six dollars, how 
much will half a yard cost?” or “If John can 
plow a lot in two days and Peter can plow it in 
three days, how many days will it take both boys 
working together to plow the lot?” Phil worked 
examples like that and got the right answer. And 
he could spell “Cincinnati” and “asparagus” and 
other hard words; but Tauty put two t’s in the 
city’s name, and spelled the vegetable “sparrow: 
grass!” 

Out of school Tauty made fun of arithmetic. 
“If a yard and a half of molasses costs a cent 
and a half,” he would say, “how many pecks of 
potato peelings will it take to shingle a barn? 
and “If a boy and a half is as long as a string and 
a half, why is a mouse when it spins?” 

Sometimes the boys and girls laughed whed 
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Tauty could not spell, but they laughed harder 
at his arithmetic “‘burlesques.” That was what 
Miss Hoyle called Tauty’s examples, and she 
explained that burlesques were funny imitations. 
She laughed at them too. 

“Fun is all right, Tauty,” she said. “But you'll 
have to know how to do things right when you 
want to do a good job or when you're in a pre- 
dicament.” 

To get into a “predicament,” Tauty said, meant 
to get into a jam. 

Phil thought Miss Hoyle was beautiful. He 
thought she was a square shooter too. She al- 
ways understood, and she was patient and kind. 
She had brown eyes with a sparkle in them like 
—well, like soap bubbles. She had a sweet mouth 
that was always ready to laugh. She had firm, sure 
hands. She knew about everything. She knew 
why the moon was round at one time in the 
month and nothing but a little silver crescent at 
another time. She knew why a looking glass 
turned a person around so that his left hand was 
where his right ought to be, and yet did not turn 
him upside down at the same time. And she knew 
why a boy got discouraged when he could not 
do the things another boy did, such as standing 
Bj still on a bicycle or walking a slack rope. 

Phil knew how sympathetic she was, because 
he broke down and told her all his troubles one 
afternoon when he stayed after school to help 
her clean up the test tubes and crucibles and 
other things they used in science class. 

“Why, Phil,” she said, “I couldn’t walk a slack 
rope either! Wouldn’t you like to see me try?” 
She laughed. And then her mouth grew serious 


be I could at that,” 
she said, “if I cared 
enough about it to 
practice it.”” 

Phil laughed but 
not at her; just at 
the idea. 


though her brown eyes kept on sparkling. “May- 


Then she said: “If we really want very much 
to do something and if we practice doing it, we 
can do much better than we think we can. Of 
course we can’t do anything as long as we think 
we can’t. But when we believe we can do some- 
thing, we can. Two of the biggest words in the 
dictionary are two of the littlest, Phil: ‘I can!’ ” 

All at once Miss Hoyle stopped cleaning the 
table on which the scales stood. 

“Look, Phil,” she said. She put a paper weight 
into one pan of the scales, and the pan went down 
—kerplunk. “Suppose that weight is something 
you want very much to lift, something you must 
lift. Now, using only the other things on the 
table, how would you lift it—bring it up to bal- 
ance, I mean?” 

Phil looked around. There was nothing there 
but bottles and boxes and a Bunsen burner and a 
couple of test tubes—all too heavy or too light 
to be used to balance the paper weight. 

“Huh! I don’t know,” Phil said. 

“Think,” Miss Hoyle said. “The really im- 
portant thing to practice is to practice think- 
ing. 

Phil looked around. He couldn’t see anything 
that would do. “I can’t think of a thing,” he 
said. 


Pictures by 
Genevieve Fusch Samsei 
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“Don’t you want to try again?” Miss Hoyle 
asked him. 

He looked up into her brown eyes. At the mo- 
ment he wanted more than anything to please 


her. He looked over the table more carefully. | 


If you care enough about doing it and think 
you can, then you can, she had said. She must 
think he could or she would not ask him to. 
Well, then maybe he could. He looked and 
looked. All the bottles and boxes were too big; 
the two test tubes were too light; the Bunsen 
burner was too long; a book was too large. There 
wasn’t a single thing—— 

Oh, oh! There was something! When Miss 
Hoyle washed bottles she put soapsuds in them 


darts at the target. When they hit they went 


“thump!” No, not thump exactly; more like 
“tharp!” She hit the target with every one of 
the six darts. Two were bull’s-eyes, two were in 
the inner ring, and two farther out. 

“Now you try,” she said. 

Phil gathered the darts and came back to the 
doorway. It looked easy. He could throw. He 
could throw harder than she did. He threw— 
hard! Six darts! Tharp! tharp! But he didn‘ 
hit the target! Out of six darts thrown he hadn't 
hit the target once! All the darts stuck in the 
boards of the wall, two or three feet off. 

Suddenly Phil said to himself: “I can’t! I can't 
do things. Like always, I’m no good.” 


and then dropped a lot of lead shot into the suds He looked up at Miss Hoyle. “If at first you] | T 
and shook the bottles. The shot cleaned the don’t succeed,” she said, and grinned at him, f¢ 
bottles inside. A box of shot, all dry now, stood “J’d like to have you succeed at this, Phil.” Twel 
at the back of the table. Phil reached over and “I’m never any good at——” Phil began. f stood 
took up a small handful. He looked up at Miss “Don’t you care?” she asked. in thy 
Hoyle and laughed. She did not laugh; she just “Well—yes’m,” he said. shine 
nodded her head. Phil dropped some shot into = “Will you try, and keep on trying? I’ll lend morn 
the empty pan of the scales. Not enough. He you the target and the darts, so you can practice towa 
dropped in some more. Still not enough. He at home.” at th 
dropped in a few more. The scales trembled. A She put her ial on the back of his neck andi hard 
few more, and the pan with the shot in it went squeezed a little just once. It was somehowi§ dilap 
down; the pan with the weight in it came up. like that play-punch that his daddy sometimes—§ best. 
“Simple, isn’t it?” Miss Hoyle asked. “But gave him on the chin half in fun, half in earnest longe 
it’s like practice. A little is not enough. Keep Boy! She wanted him to throw darts well! Boy! stuck 
on, and all at once it is “Come, I'll take you home by to 
” e te 

care enough and think you can, 7. Phil wanted to put his arms with 
and keep on pyre. you around her and tell her how§{ and | 
can,” he said. much he wanted to please he.§# “] 
“Come home with me,” Miss But he = was moth 
Hoyle said suddenly. “I have a too much as a would act. § well 
"They put tings away and | BY Marguerite Gode | wouldheuy! 
drove in her car to where she ae When Miss Hoyle had left week 
lived. They did not go into the A rolypoly pumpkin Phil at his home, with the target you | 
big house, but went around to | Went traveling down the set up in the empty half of they 
the barn that the family used etzect, gatage, which was not used by ff leave 
for a garage. She left the car | It couldn’t walk, Daddy for the car, he started“, 
outside and took Phil in. There | It couldn’t run; right in to practice. He coulda' Tm 
against the back wall was a tar- It hadn’t any feet. hit the target at all. the b 
get like those used for bows and_| It rolled along Tharp! Tharp! He wasamil} po 
arrows, only smaller. Miss | Zi out of breath off the target. Well, anyway 2B going 
er ; ad seen an at an , it se , 
darts the but he had And alas! alack! Tharp! 
never thrown any. The pumpkin is no more. When Daddy drove inhe wai p,, 
Miss Hoyle began throwing (Please turn to page 31) hhieaes 
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Thanks Pup 


dn't ot ~ 
thell pictures by Herbert Rudeen 
can't 
yu™ | 1 WAS the day be- 
him. § 1 fore Thanksgiving. 
Twelve-year-old Russell 
n. stood at the top of the hill 
in the pleasant frosty sun- 
morning and looked down 
toward the big oak tree sal 
at the crossroads. It was Ed 
andi hard to believe that the 
how dilapidated trailer that his 
ime best friend, Pete Leonard, called home was no Pete, and he had reluctantly presented him to 
nest. longer parked under the gnarled old tree. Alump Bob. “Really, there’s no use for me to take him 
Boy'f stuck in Bob’s throat as he remembered his good- home,” Pete had told Bob one afternoon several 
ome. by to Pete the evening before. weeks before, when old Mrs. Sampson had in- 
tty, § “Gee, I hate to see you go!” Bob had said. “I'd __ sisted upon giving the tiny spotted terrier to 
planned so on your having Thankgiving dinner him. “Since we've been living in the trailer and 
arms with us. We're going to have two kinds of cake Dad's been out of work, he’s flatly refused to let 
how and homemade cookies and pumpkin pie!” me have a dog. He says we do well to feed our- 
“T know,” Pete replied. “We appreciated your selves, and he can’t bear the sight of a lean, 
was mother’s invitation. But I’m thankful that Dad’s hungry pup.” 
| act. well enough again to take the job in Canton City, “It would be a shame for him to have to go 
Boy, and I think he’s right in saying that we should hungry,” Bob had said. “He’s so round and 
get there and get settled before the first of the pretty now.” 
| left week. He’s to report at the plant on Monday, “Yes,” Pete agreed. ‘You take him home with 
arg you know.” you. You have plenty of milk from your cows 
f the “Yes, I know.” Bob nodded. “But to have to and lots of table scraps.” He stroked the roly- 
od by leave the day before Thanksgiving!” poly terrier fondly before he handed him over 
arted “It is too bad,” Pete agreed. Then he added: to Bob. “You'll have a good home, Pups,” he 
uldn' ‘Tm going to miss you an awful lot, Bob! You’re assured the little dog, giving him the name that 
_ ff the best friend I’ve ever had!” had seemed meant for him. 
mile Bob had thought for a moment that Pete was Thus the pup that old Mrs. Sampson had 
vay “8 going to cry. But twelve-year-old boys do not brought over the ridge from the home of one 
evel cty easily, so Pete had only gulped and bent down of her relatives for the trailer boy passed into 
med. Hl to hide his face against the little black-and-white _ the hands of his best friend, Bob Russell. 
_ 208 bouncing like a rubber ball about their feet. | “But what'll Mrs. Sampson think?” Bob had 
ae Pete loved the dog, more perhaps than Bob asked. 


himself did, for the pup had first been given to 


“Tl explain to her,” Pete said. “I'll tell her 
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Dad wouldn’t let me keep him. I'd have told 
her this afternoon, but I hated to appear un- 
grateful after she had gone to all the trouble of 
getting him for me.” 

Mrs. Sampson was a kindly widow whom 
the boys often stopped to visit on their way to 
or from their one-room rural school. She had 
taken an especial liking to Pete after he came into 
the neighborhood. 

She had arranged for him to come and work 
about her place on Saturdays. Pete liked to make 
the few cents she paid him. The money he had 
earned in this way had taken care of his school 
supplies and had added a treat now and then to 
his lunch bucket. 

The Saturdays at Mrs. Sampson’s had meant 
too a chance to frolic with her fat, sleek, black- 
and-white terrier Nubbins. Pete loved dogs. ‘“Too 
bad,” his father had often remarked, “that he 
can’t have one of his own. He has a way with 
them; he loves them and they love him. But I 
can’t bear the thought of a hungry pup. He'll 
have to wait until I can get back to work again 
and we can give a dog the kind of a home it 
should have.” 

Mrs. Sampson had not known of course how 
Pete’s father felt about the boy’s having a dog 
when she planned to surprise him with a pup that 
would grow up to look almost exactly like her 


Nubbins. She had only known that Pete loved 
Nubbins as much as she herself did, and she had 
wanted to give him a pup of his own. 

Looking down at the great oak now, with his 
comfortable farm home just behind him, on top 
of the hill, Bob remembered how Pete had 
hugged Pups to himself the evening before, as 
though it broke his heart to let him go. Pups 
had seemed to sense that Pete was going away— 
maybe forever—for he had whined and hung 
around the trailer and refused to follow Bob up 
the hill. Bob had called and whistled without 
any luck, and had finally turned back and picked 
up the little dog and carried him home. 

“He’s always liked Pete better than he likes 
me,” Bob thought now. “But of course he really 
was supposed to be Pete’s dog, so maybe that 
accounts for it.” 

The morning was clear and crisp and clean, 
as real Thanksgiving weather should be, as Bob 
stood looking down at the spot where the trailer 
had stood. Silver-gray frost lay like a sheath on 
fields and trees and fence posts. It was the kind of 
morning that made a boy want to go swinging 
down the road in the warm sunshine with his 
best friend. ; 

It was going to be tough walking to school 
alone with only Pups for company. Bob supposed 
that the little dog would follow him, as usual, 

almost to old Mrs. Sampson’s and then 
turn off through the woods to find his way 
back to the farm again. He wondered how 
Pups would take the fact that Pete would 
not be waiting for them at the foot of the 
hill this morning. He could imagine the 
little terrier running around in circles look. 
ing for the boy he loved. 

“Here, Pups!” he called halfheartedly 
as he started down the hill with his books 
and his lunch pail. “Here, Pups!” He re- 
peated over his shoulder. Then when the 
frisky black-and-white dog did not come 
racing up behind him, he let out a clear, 
sharp whistle. There was still no response. 

Bob stopped suddenly. Why, come to 
think of it, he hadn’t seen Pups around 
anywhere this morning. He had been too 
concerned with the thought of his lost 
friend to miss the little dog before. 

“Dad!” He called to his father, who 


“Always give a man the benefit of the doubt,” 
Father said from behind his newspaper. 
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was going through the barnyard gate. “Have you 
seen Pups?” 

“No, I don’t believe I have!” his father replied. 
“I guess he’s off in the woods somewhere.” He 
moved on toward the barn. 

Bob turned quickly and ran back to the house. 
“Mother, where’s Pups?” he asked. “Have you 
seen him ?” 

“Why, no, come to think of it, I haven't!” 
Mother said. “That’s queer, isn’t it? He’s always 
here in the yard every morning waiting for you.” 

Bob called again, over and over. “Here, Pups! 
Come here, Pups!”” He went around to the back 
of the house and whistled sharp and clear so that 
the sound carried out across the cedar-tipped hills. 
But it was no use. 

“You'll be late for school if you don’t go 
on,” Mother said from the back porch. “Don’t 
worry about him. He'll show up later this morn- 
in 


But Bob did worry. Pups had never before 
failed to be on hand to follow him down the 


of & hill in the morning. 

ing =I wonder,” Bob thought, going out the front 

his gate. ‘“I just wonder.” He passed his father, who 
was hitching the two big bays to the green farm 

wagon. 

“Find him?” his dad asked. 

“No,” Bob replied. 

wonder if someone could have picked 

vay f him up?” Dad said. “He’s a cute little 


trick. Anyone who likes dogs would like 
to have him. Maybe someone passed him 
way down the road somewhere and 
thought he was lost.” 

“Well, if anyone did!” Bob said with a 
deep threat in his voice. “I bet they'd 
better bring him back!” He started down 
the hill; then stopped shortly. His eyes 
focused on the spot where the Leonard 
trailer had stood. “Do you suppose——?” 
He asked his father with deep meaning. 
“Do you suppose Pete——?” He couldn’t 

ish. His jaw was set and hard. 

“No, not Pete Leonard!” his father re- 
plied with force. “He knows the dog be- 
longs to you. I meant perhaps some stran- 
get had picked him up, thinking he was a 
pup needing a home.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Bob said. His 


Like a flash he turned and shor back down 
the hill. 


voice was dull and discouraged. “I guess I'd bet- 
ter go on. Maybe he'll be around when I get 
back from school.” 

But Pups was nowhere in sight that afternoon, 
nor did he find his way home as darkness fell. “I 
tell you, Pete Leonard must have taken him!” 
Bob said with bitterness, coming back into the 
yellow lamplight after another vain search for 
the small black-and-white dog. 

“Now, don’t jump to conclusions, Bob!” said 
Mother, who was in the kitchen working on good 
things for their Thanksgiving dinner. “A great 
deal of harm can be done by accusing a person 
falsely. Remember Pete is not here to stand 
up for himself. You have no right to label him a 
thief when you have no actual proof that he 
took your dog.” 

“Always give a man the benefit of the doubt,” 
Father said from behind his newspaper. “You 
must remember too that Pups may have followed 
after the trailer of his own free will. He was 
mighty fond of Pete, you know!” 

“Yes, I know,” Bob admitted. ‘But even if he 
did follow them, he wouldn’t have gone very 
far before he turned back. He couldn’t have 
kept up with them more than a little ways— 
unless they stopped and picked him up! Pete’s 
always wanted a dog, you know. Maybe now 
that his father’s going to work in the war plant 
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orning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


The joy of living fills my 
heart; 

And, Father-God, I pray 

That I may share this joy with 
all 

Who cross my path today. 


and they're going to have a 
house and a yard of their own, 
he decided to let Pete have 
one.” 

But Mrs. Russell shook her 
head. “Maybe so,” she said; 
“but Mr. Leonard is an honest, 
straight-thinking man. He 
would get Pete a dog of his 
own. He wouldn't allow him to 
carry off your dog—even if Pete 
wanted to. And Pete Leonard 
wouldn’t want to!” 

“How can you be so sure?” 
Bob asked. ‘“‘Maybe what the 
boys and girls at school said 
the day Pete first started was 
right—maybe he’s a plain, com- 
mon gypsy. That old broken- 
down trailer looked like it 
might belong to a band of 
gypsies.” 

But his mother shook her 
head again. “They aren’t gyp- 
sies,” she said. “There wasn’t 
a thing about them that wasn’t 
fine and honest and respectable. 
They were living in that old 
trailer because they had run 
into a streak of hard luck, that’s 
all. I've lived long enough to 
judge folks, Bob Russell!” 

“And so have I,” Dad put in. 
“I can spot the good and the 
bad the minute I set eyes on 
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them, and the Leonards were 
good through and through!” — 
“You wait and see!” Mother. 
promised. 
But Bob was still grumbling 
as he helped her do up the 


_ dishes after she had taken the 


last panful of cookies from the 
oven and had iced the big three- 
layer chocolate cake that was to 


be part of their Thanksgiving . 


dinner. 

“A lot I'll have to be thank- 
ful for!” He mumbled. “And 
when I think of what a good 
friend I was to Pete Leonard! 
How far would he have got in 


school if it hadn’t been for me - 


getting everyone to liking him. 
I wish now I hadn’t taken his 
part that first day when Tim 
Anthony called him a gypsy 
right to his face.” 

“It seems to me that if you 
were such a good friend of 
Pete’s you would have more 
faith in him now,” Mother said 
quietly. “Faith and trust - go 
hand in hand with real friend- 
ship.” 

“Well, I did trust him, but 
you see where it got me!” Bob 
said. 

He was still out of sorts when 
they drove up the hill the next 
morning. “A lot of good it did 
me to go to church with Pups 
on my mind!” he said. They had 
driven into town to attend the 
Thanksgiving service at the old 
rock house of worship. Now 
Mother would go in and put 
the finishing touches on their 
Thanksgiving dinner. She 
would bake the pies and whip 
the cream and put the long 
white cloth on the dining-room 
table. Later in the morning Mr. 
Miller and his wife would drive 
down from Canton City to 
spend the day with them. Mr. 


Miller, an insurance salesman, 


was an old friend of Dad’s. He 


had come through the county 
for years collecting insurance 
premiums, and he and his wife 
always spent Thanksgiving at 
the farm. 

To the Russell’s surprise they 
saw his car parked before their 
gate now. “We an early 
start,” Mr. Miller laughed as 
they drove up. “Thought we'd 
have breakfast with you too!” 
He was a heavy-set, jolly man. 
“Hi, there, Bob!’ he said as Bob 
got out of the car. Then with 2 
note of surprise in his voice he 
added: ‘Say, what did you do, 
give your pup to that trailer 
kid?” 

Bob’s eyes widened. Then his 
face became hard and question. 
ing. “What do you mean?” he 
asked. 

“Why as we drove out of 
Canton City this morning, | 
caught sight of that old trailer 
of theirs parked near the high. 
way there, at that Trailways 
Tourist Camp,” Mr. Miller said. 


up as big as life beside the boy. 
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Bedtime Prayer 
By Ida Be Aldine 


Father-God of all that’s good, 
Help me to do the things ! 
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Cinderella 
Was Pretty 


By Louise C. Horton df J 


Pictures by Charles A. Grupp 


IRA’S hair was brown and 
straight as a string. Her 

little nose turned up, and her face 
was sprinkled with freckles. Mira 
wasn’t pretty at all, and she knew 
it. 
She sat with her best friend, 
Betsy, and listened to the excited - 
chatter around them. Their class 
was going to give the play “Cin- 
derella.”” Miss Penny, their teach- 
ef, was about to announce the cast. 
Mira didn’t have a chance, she 
knew, because Cinderella was 
pretty. 
Suddenly everyone was quiet. 
Miss Penny was speaking: “I have decided to let 
the class select the characters. Tomorrow you will 
vote for your choice. Go home and think about 
it. Remember when you choose the characters, 
especially Cinderella, to think of the qualities 
each person should have in order to play his part 
well. Also remember that each boy and girl 
chosen must be on the honor roll.” 

Mira looked sideways at Betsy. Betsy was the 
prettiest girl in the room, with golden curls and 
big blue eyes. Mira knew that Betsy expected 
to play Cinderella. But Betsy’s name was not 
on the honor roll! Betsy was looking down at 
her desk. 

Mira’s name was the very first on the honor 
toll, but it didn’t make her happy to see it there. 
Everyone would laugh if they ever guessed that 
she, snub-nosed, freckle-faced Mira, wanted most 
of all things in the world to play the part of 
Cinderella! Anyone could see that Betsy was 
the one to play the part. Cinderella had to be 
Pretty. 


Miss Penny was standing before the class. 


Mira and Betsy left the school building to- 
gether. Betsy was excited and quickly grabbed 
Mira’s arm. 

“Mira,” she said, “you know, if I pass that 
arithmetic test tomorrow morning I'll be on the 
honor roll. Then I can play Cinderella. You are 
good in arithmetic. Will you help me tonight, 
Mira?” 

Mira hesitated. The sums were easy for her 
to do. It wouldn’t take long to explain them to 
Betsy. Yet she knew it was not quite right for 
Betsy to be so sure that she would be chosen 
to play Cinderella. 

“Come over to my house after dinner and help 
me,” Betsy urged. 

Mira hesitated again, but then she remembered 
Miss Penny's words: “Think of the qualities 
each person should have for playing the part 
well.” 

Betsy was the prettiest. Cinderella must be 


pretty. 
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“Yes, Betsy,” she said. “I'll help you. I'll come 
over tonight.” 

“See you then,” Betsy laughed, “and bring 
your pictures of Cinderella’s costumes.” She 
ran across the street to join some other boys and 
girls, her golden hair floating in the breeze. 

Mira tried to forget that Betsy hadn’t bothered 
to say thank-you. She walked on slowly the rest 
of the way home, thinking about her drawings. 
That was something she could do for the play. 
And it wouldn’t matter if she were pretty or not. 
She would give the pictures to Miss Penny to- 
morrow and maybe she could help to make the 
costumes too if evetybody liked them. 

That night after dinner she took the pictures, 
all in levely colors, out of her top dresser drawer 
and carried them over to Betsy’s. 

Betsy cried: “Oh, Mira, you're so clever! 
Won't I look nice in that pink one with the silver 
stars?” 

Betsy would hardly pay any attention to the 
arithmetic at first. She was so excited about the 
pietures. Finally Mira had to remind her that 
she would have to pass that test or she couldn’t 
be in the play at all. Then Betsy paid attention. 

At home in bed Mira thought about the parts 
and the important qualities Miss Penny men- 


tioned. Betsy was the prettiest in the class. Of 


All night Mira dreamed of Cinderella 
November 


course Betsy was a little selfish, but she still was 
the prettiest, and surely that was what Miss 
Penny meant by the most important qualities. 

All night Mira dreamed of Cinderella. Betsy 
was dancing with the prince. She wore a lovely 
blue ruffled gown, a silver crown was on her 
golden hair and dainty glass slippers were on her 
feet. Mira saw herself as one of the ugly, mean 
stepsisters. 

Next morning Betsy passed the test with a 
high enough mark to win a place on the honor 
roll. Mira turned to smile at her, but Betsy was 
looking the other way. 

Everyone was excited now. Miss Penny was 
standing before the class. In her hand she held 
Mira’s drawings. 

“I'm going to put these up here,” she said, 
“so that you may all see them.” 

As she placed them across the front of the 
room, everyone gasped, even the boys. “Aren't 
they lovely?” “Look at that one!” “That's ex. 
actly what Cinderella should wear to the ball.” 
“Look at the prince!” 

Miss Penny kept on talking: “Mira volunteered 
to make these drawings for us and she will also 
help to make the costumes.” 

“Doesn't she want to be in the play?” Johnny 
asked. 

How Mira wished he hadn’t said that. 

“Do you, Mira?” asked Miss Penny. 

Mira hesitated, but she could not tell a lie. 
She did want to be in the play. 

“She’s got the best voice of all the girls,” 
someone said. 

“What part do you think you could play, 
Mira?” Miss Penny asked. 

“Why—I guess—one of the ugly step 
sisters,” Mira answered. 

_ There was a chorus of no’s from the boys 
and girls. “We want you to be Cinderella,” 
several shouted. 

Cinderella! 

Mira turned and looked at them. At firs 
she was a little angry. Were they making fun 
of her? She saw Betsy’s big blue eyes staring 
at her. Betsy was angry. 

Miss Penny held up her hand for silence. 

“Well, Mira?” 

“But I’m not pretty, Miss Penny, and 
Cinderella must be pretty. I think Betsy —" 
The boys’ and girls’ voices filled the room 
again. Again Miss Penny held up her hand. 
“Let me ask the (Please turn to page 33) 
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Music by May F. Lawrence 
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B* sat on the doorsteps waiting for Gray 
Baby. Bip is a brown terrier, and he got his 
name from always saying “bip-bip” instead of 
“bow-wow,” as most puppies do. 

Gray Baby is a little gray cat. She belongs to 


Barbara Brown, while Bip belongs to Bobby © 


Brown. Barbara and Bobby are twins. 
Now Bip is a nice little dog, and he loves 
Bobby very much, but he simply cannot under- 


stand what good a cat could possibly be to any- 
one. He makes life pretty miserable for Gray 
Baby, always chasing her around the house and 
finding a lot of fun in getting her up a tree; then 
sitting under it while poor Gray Baby perches on 
a limb, often trembling for fear she will fall; and 
sometimes Bip even drinks the milk from her 
saucer while he dares her to come close—not 
because he likes the milk; he just likes to tease 
Gray Baby and watch the fur rise up on her back. 

Well, this morning Bip was getting impatient. 
He felt good, and he was anxious to start chasing 
Gray-Baby around. He was very, very happy 
when he saw her coming cautiously around the 


Story by Eloise N. Cozens 


side of the house. He pretended that he did 


not see her. So Gray Baby came closer, and 


cocking her head on one side, she looked at him 
as if to say: “Well, come on and let’s get it over 
with. Start chasing me.” 

That was all that Bip needed. He made one 
leap off the steps and Gray Baby headed down 
toward the Dixie Highway, which was three 
blocks from Oliver Avenue, where the Browns 
and Bip and Gray Baby lived. There is much 
traffic on that street, and they darted in and out 


between cars, which is a very bad thing for evea 
dogs and cats to do. 

Finally they came to a small park, and whea 
Gray Baby saw a tree that grew just off the side 
walk, she scampered up it as fast as she could 
Bip sat down to wait for her to come down. 

What do you suppose happened then? I'll 
tell you. A great big car came along and stopped 
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and Bip 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


right alongside of Bip. A man got out, and walk- 
ing quietly up behind Bip, he picked him up and 
put him in the car! There were a lot of other 
dogs in there too. 

It was the dogcatcher! Poor Bip was so sur- 
prised that he couldn’t make a sound, but pretty 
soon he was “bipping” as loudly as his small 
throat would allow. 

When Bobby got home from school Bip was 
not there to meet him. He ran into the house call- 
ing: ““Here, Bip! Here, Bip boy, where are you?’ 


even But no little wag-tail puppy greeted him. 

Gray Baby was miserable. She wanted to tell 
Bobby what had happened to Bip, but she could 
only miaow. Then she had an idea! In the living 
toom, under a chair, where he had wiggled out of 
it, was Bip’s little brass collar. Gray Baby sat 
down beside it and started “‘miaowing”’ as loudly 
as she ever could. She kept it up so long that 
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Bobby’s mother finally came to see what the 
trouble was. There she found Bip’s collar. 

Mrs. Brown called Bobby at once. They de- 
cided that Bip must have gone out without his 
collar and been picked up by the dogcatcher. 

Bobby lost no time getting down to the city 
dog pound. There he found a very scared little 
Bip begging pitifully for his master. He put his 
collar on him, and settling him in the basket of 


} 


his bicycle he hurried home. 

As they neared the house Gray Baby could 
be seen sitting on the steps in the sun licking 
her paws. Bip leaped out of the basket, but 
Gray Baby did not move. Bip walked shyly up 
the steps, and looking out of the corner of his 
eye at her, he stretched his own little paws out 
beside hers and sighed contentedly. When Bar- 
bara brought Gray Baby’s milk to the steps Bip 
sat perfectly still, like a little gentleman-dog, and 
seemed to enjoy watching her lap it up. 

I think Bip has learned his lesson. He knows 
now that everything on earth is good for some- 
thing—even little cats! 
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and Jonathan 


By Bula Hahn 


“WW HO is the monster that throws insults at 
the king’s soldiers and defies the army 
of the living God?” David the young shepherd 
boy asked of his brothers. 

“It is Goliath, the Philistine giant,” one of the 
brothers explained. “He stands nine feet high and 
has the strength of many men.” 

“Why does not someone go out and stop his 
boastful threats?” David demanded. 

“You do not realize what you ask,” another 
brother said. “You are just a simple shepherd 
boy. It is not for you to question what the king’s 
soldiers do or do not do.” . 

David's three older brothers were camped with 
the king’s army on the side of a mountain. Across 
the little valley on another mountainside was the 
camp of the Philistines, with whom the Israelites 
were at war. 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


For forty days and nights Goliath had come at 
intervals into the valley and called loudly to the 
Israelites, “Choose a man from among you and 
let him come down and fight with me. No need 
to have the armies fight. Send me one man. If 
he conquers, the Philistines shall be your servants. 
If I conquer, the Israelites shall serve us.” 

When no man went out to meet his challenge, 
the giant called again, “I defy the armies of 
Israel!” 

David had left his father’s sheep in the care 
of a helper so that he might bring food and mes- 
sages from home to his brothers on the battle 
field. As he delivered to them the parched com 
and the ten loaves of bread that he had brought, 
he heard the angry roar of the giant. 

“Is there no one to stop him?” David asked. 

“You had better go home to your sheep before 
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you get into trouble,” the 
brothers warned him. 

But David did not go home. 
Into his mind had come a plan. 
If it were the Lord’s will, he 
would stop the giant from an- 
noying the Lord’s people. 

He turned away from the 
brothers and said to those about 
him, “If none of you will go, I 
will go out and meet the Phi- 
listine.”” 

David’s words were hastily 
carried to Saul the king, and 
Saul commanded that the young 
man be brought before him. 
Several years had passed since 
David had played the harp and 
tid the king of his madness. 
Saul did not know that the 
brave young man who stood be- 
fore him now was the shepherd 
boy who had sung to him in 
other days. ¥ 

“Why, you are young!” the 
king said. “You cannot fight 
the giant. He is a man of war, 
trained for battle.” 

“I am only a shepherd,” 
David answered, “but I am not 
afraid of the Philistine. Many 
times the Lord has saved me 
from wild animals as I tended 
the sheep in the hills. The Lord 
will save me now, for I go out 
to save the Lord’s people.” 

Saul was pleased with Da- 
vid’s answer. He put his own 
armor on the shepherd youth, a 
helmet on his head, a coat of 
mail on his body, and a sword 
at his waist. 

“Let me go out in my own 
way,” David asked of the king. 
“I do not know how to use ar- 
mor such as this.” 

“You must have protection,” 
the king said. 

“The Lord of Israel is my 
protection,” David told him 
and removed the armor. 

(Please turn to page 20 ) 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth * * * * 


NE of the most inter- 

esting groups of stamps 
to appear during 1945 is a 
series of four issued by the 
grand duchy of Luxembourg 
to thank the United States, 
Great Britain, “Russia, and 
France for liberating it from 
occupation by the German 
armies. 

Each of the four stamps is 
inscribed with a symbolic fig- 
ure representing the country to 
which it is dedicated, and the 
shield of that country and of 
Luxembourg appear respec- 
tively on the left and right side 
of the design. We illustrate the 
stamp issued in honor of the 
United States. 

Luxembourg is an independ- 
ent nation situated in the west- 
ern part of Europe, between 
Germany, France, and Belgium. 
It has an area of 998 square 
miles, being only about five- 
sixths as large as our State of 
Rhode Island. Its form of gov- 
ernment is a limited or con- 
stitutional monarchy, and _ its 
ruler is not called the king, 
emperor, or president, but bears 
the title of grand duke or grand 
duchess. The present holder of 
the office is the Grand Duchess 
Charlotte, who has reigned 
since January 15, 1919. Her por- 
trait appears on many Luxem- 
bourg stamps. 

The country of Luxembourg 
has had an interesting and 
colorful history. In earliest 
times it was part of the Roman 
Empire. Then it became part of 
the domain of Charlemagne. 
During the Middle Ages it 
came under the rule of the 


counts of Liitzelburg, from 
which the name of Luxembourg 
is derived, and in the year 1354 
it became a duchy. 

Within the next five hun- 
dred years the country under- 
went many changes of rule and 
territorial boundasies. In 1443 
it passed to the control of Spain. 
Then in 1713 it was transferred 
to Austria, which in 1797 ceded 
it to France. In 1818 it came 
under the sovereignty of the 
King of the Netherlands. 

The present grand duchy of 
Luxembourg was formed in 
1839, but its status was not 
fully defined until 1867, when 
an international conference es- 
tablished Luxembourg as a neu- 
tral sovereign state, whose gov- 
ernment was recognized and 
guaranteed by the other nations 
of the world. 

At the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe in 1914 Luxembourg 
was invaded by German armies 
and remained under the Ger- 
man occupation until the end of 
the war in 1918. It was again in- 
vaded by the German forces on 
May 10, 1940, and remained in 
their control until the Allied 
armies liberated it on Septem- 
ber 10, 1944. These dates are 
shown on the stamp that we 
illustrate. 
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There was a wee house in a great big city, 

But nobody lived in it, more’s the pity. 

It grew very lonesome; so one fine day 

It kicked up its heels and it ran away. 

It came to the country and jumped a fence, 

And scared a cow ’most out of her sense. 

It opened a gate and ran right through. 

It climbed a mountain—a big one too. 

It went hop-skip down the other side, 

It jumped a creek that was not too wide, 

It danced up a woodland trail, and then 

It suddenly came to a fairies’ glen, 

And it sat right down, and it said “Oh dear! 
I'm tired! This is lovely! I'll stay right here!” 


The fairies found it that very day 
And decided to move in right away. 
They washed the windows and scrubbed the floors, 
They oiled the hinges upon the doors, 

They built the chimney a trifle higher, 

And cleaned the stove, and lit the fire, 

And fixed things up to look so pretty 

In the wee little house from the great big city; 
Then took down the sign that said, “To Let”; 
And as far as I know, they live there yet. 
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David and Jonathan 


(Continued from page 17) 


David walked down into the 
valley. In one hand he carried 
his shepherd’s staff and in the 
other hand his sling. In the 
pocket of his shepherd’s mantle 
he had placed five small stones 
gathered from the brook. 

Since David went without ar- 
mor or spear with God as his 
protector, let us name the five 
stones that he carried with him. 
One stone let us call Truth, and 
the other four let us call Love, 
Faith, Courage, and Obedience. 
In his heart David carried the 
assurance that the God of Israel 
was ever with him. 

To the giant whom the Philis- 
tines called Goliath we could 
give another name too, a name 
that would fit him perfectly. We 
could call him Error, since ev- 
erything about him was wrong. 
He was boastful and insolent, 
he was domineering and cruel. 
His faith was in his own huge 
body and in his sword, which 
was much too heavy for an or- 
dinary man to lift. 

The giant saw David com- 
ing. “Am I a dog,” he called, 
“that you, a mere boy, come out 
to fight me with a stick? Why, 
with one hand I can crush the 
life out of you!” 

David answered, “You come 
to me with a sword and with a 
spear and with a shield. I come 
to you in the name of the God 
of the armies of Israel, whom 
you have defied.” 

When David reached a favor- 
able distance he dropped his 
shepherd’s staff and placed a 
stone—the one that we named 
Truth—in his sling. With sure 
aim he let it fly. The stone hit 
the big Philistine—whom we 
have renamed Error—in the 
center of the forehead, and the 
giant fell to the ground. When 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food and other blessings 
too, 

Dear Lord, accept my love 
and praise; 

In gratitude I seek to serve 

And honor You in all my 
ways. 


the truth is spoken in words of 
love, faith, courage, and obedi- 
ence, that which is untrue must 
always fall. 

When the Philistines found 
their leader dead, they turned 
and fled back into their own 
country. Without the boastful 
giant they were weak with fear, 
their strength was gone. 

David returned victorious to 
the camp of the Israelites. 

Jonathan, the son of King 
Saul, had watched the shepherd 
boy as he went forth to battle 
with the giant. And when 
David returned, Jonathan ran 
to meet him, admiration light- 
ing his eyes. “May the God of 
Israel bless you,” he declared. 

Jonathan took off his robe 
and placed it around David’s 
shoulders. That was the great- 
est honor that a prince could be- 
stow upon one of his father’s 
subjects. And as David and Jon- 


athan looked into each other’s P 


eyes, each saw the honesty, loy- 
alty, and strength of character 
that united them in a lasting 
bond of devotion. 

David went in and stood be- 
fore the king. Saul asked, 
“Whose son are you?” 

“I am the son of Jesse, who 
is the grandson of Ruth,” David 
told him. ‘And my home is in 
Bethlehem.” 

From that day on Saul would 
not let David return home. He 
kept him at the palace, and Da- 


vid was accepted by the peo- 
ple as one of high rank. 

David was appointed captain 
in the army. Saul placed large 
numbers of men under his com- 
mand, and David proved him- 
self courageous in battle. After 
one triumphant victory the king 
gave him his daughter Michal 
in marriage. 

The people did not know that 
Samuel, their old judge, had 
anointed David and that he 
would someday rule over Israel. 
But the people did know that 
David was a brave and right- 
eous man. Soon jealousy entered 
the king’s heart. He did not 
want the people to love David; 
he did not want them to think 
anyone greater than he. 

Jonathan reasoned with his 
father Saul: “David has been 
faithful to you, his king. And 
remember, Father, that he 
risked his own life t6 free the 
people of Israel from the 
wicked giant.” 

Jonathan believed, as did 
many others, that the time 
would come when David would 
be king. And so great was Jon- 
athan’s love for David that he 
was willing to give up his own 
right to be king in favor of his 
friend. 

But not so Saul. 

One day Jonathan went to 
David with tears in his eyes. 
David, my father is very jeal- 
ous of the people’s love for you. 
It is best that you go away for a 
time.” He put his arms around 
David. “But before you go, let 
us promise that we will be 
friends forever. I will always 
help you, David, in any way 
that I can. And may the God of 
Israel keep watch between you 
and me.” 

Jonathan went back to the 
palace and David went forth a 
wanderer. 

(To be continued) 
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ee squatted on the kitchen floor. He 
was bathing his small black dog Bige; but 
his eyes were on the window, where the rain 
was hanging a dismal gray curtain. 

His thoughts wandered in a fog of unhappi- 
ness. 

“Today’s the worst Thankgiving ever!” he 
told himself glumly. “The things I like most are 
in a mess. You've got fleas, Bige. You scratch, 
scratch, scratch all the time! There’s no snow— 
just rain and more rain. And Mother’s gone to 
help Aunt Helen get a new baby when we need 
one ourselves! I’d like someone around that be- 
longs to me, like a brother or a sister. But no! 
Aunt Helen gets it, and she’s already got three! 
And do you hear that noise, Bige? That ping- 
ping-ping?” 

Bige yelped. 

“Sorry I pinched you,” David apologized. “But 
that rain’s leaking through the roof; and if Dad 
and I hadn’t put a pan beside the stove, we'd be 
wading in a puddle of water! See that ugly brown 
spot on the ceiling? This is the prettiest wall- 
paper we've ever had in here, but that spot'll 
stay like that till we put on some new paper. And 
when the rain stops, Dad and I'll have to get 
out the ladders and hunt the leak. What if 
Mother did leave us the fixings for a Thanks- 
giving dinner? What have we got to be thank- 
ful for?” 

He dropped the brush into the soapy water 


Thanks for Thanksgiving 


By Lawrent Lee 


and sat back to inspect Bige. 

Bige wagged a wet tail, and a splatter of suds 
hit David. 

“Shucks!” said David as he wiped it away. 
“If you're telling me it’s a rotten Thanksgiving, 
you don’t know the half of it! Remember that 
jackknife Cousin John gave me before he got to be 
a pilot? It’s gone. The last time I saw it was in 
the shop yesterday. Charlie Brewer was working 
opposite me, and he kept looking at it and say- 
ing how lucky I was to have it. Charlie’s funny, 
but he’s trying so hard to be decent I’m getting 
to like him. I can’t bear to think he’d steal it!” 

Bige pushed his nose against David and 
snuffled him sympathetically. 

“I guess,” David said as he wrapped the little 
dog in a clean grain sack so that Bige could not 
wiggle and throw suds over the kitchen, “if I 
didn’t care so much about things, I'd have more 
to be thankful for!” 

He emptied the tub and got fresh water to 
rinse Bige. 

His father called from the next room, “Still 
raining, Son?” 

“Yes, Dad,” David said. “It looks like an all- 
day job.” 

“Time to empty the pan again?” 

“No, Dad.” 

“I’m going to take a nap,” Mr. Harrison said. 
“Listen for the phone, Son. I’m expecting a call 
from your mother.” 
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David thought, “A call from Mother'll help 
a lot!” But the afternoon wore on, and the tele- 
phone did not ring. 

When he could no longer hear the creak of 
his father’s chair, the only sounds were the drip- 
drip-drip of the rain and the slosh of Bige’s wet 
warm body in the tub. 

“You're done, Bige,” David said at last. “You 
and rain and the roof and my jackknife and 
Mother—you’re all making me trouble today!” 

He lifted Bige out and began rubbing him 
dry. When he had finished, he rolled Bige in 
another towel and put him by the stove to dry. 
After he had cleaned away all signs of the bath, 
he tried to telephone the Spartans, hoping a 
talk with them would brighten his Thanksgiving ; 
but Chink had gone to spend the holidays with a 
cousin. At the Sloan home, he could hear merri- 
ment, and he knew that Red and Coralee were 
having a real Thanksgiving. When he called the 
Van Orden farm, Andy’s grandfather said that 
Andy had gone to Kegs’s; but when he called 
Kegs, he was not at home. 

Drip-drip-drip fell the rain from the leaking 
roof into the pan on the kitchen floor. The noise 
seemed to fill the whole house! 

David got a book and put a stool beside his 
father’s chair before the grate, where the fire 


leaped around the big logs. Now and then a 
drop of rain fell down the chimney and hit the 
blaze with a hiss. The fire was pretty, but all 


the time he watched it David thought of his 
mother, whom he missed so much, and of the 
knife he was afraid Charlie Brewer had taken. 
If Charlie had been the same careless, ugly-tem- 
pered bully he was when David first met him, 
David would have gone to him and asked for 
his knife; but Charlie had been trying so hard 
to learn the ways of kindness and helpfulness 
that David felt it would be almost worse to find 
that Charlie had the knife than to lose it forever. 

That, David thought, came from liking people. 
If you really like a person, you dread learning 
that he has done wrong. You do not want to 
quarrel with your friends. You want to live 
happily with them day after day and year after 
year. 
“Maybe,” David sighed, his elbow on his knee 
and his hand under his chin while his eyes clung 
to the leaping flames, “the more love there is in 
the world the less trouble we have! But look at 
me—in the middle of my worst Thanksgiving— 
all because I like things that are going wrong!” 

“Huh?” 

His father started up and looked around. 
“Did the phone ring?” 

“No.” David rose. “I guess Bige’s dry enough 
to come in.” 

“Sure,” said his father, already sinking back 
into his nap. “He’s not scratching any more; and 
he must be lonesome, shut in there by himself.” 

David went to the kitchen and unwrapped 
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David got a book and put a stool beside his father’s chair. doin 
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Bige. The little fellow jumped 
and frisked. 

The pan on the floor was full. 
David emptied it and replaced 
it. The spot on the ceiling was 
wider. 

“Maybe,” David thought, “if 
the rain keeps on, the spot will 
spread over the whole ceiling. 
Maybe the paper will come 
loose and sag down. Maybe the 
plaster’ll get full of water and 
fall. This is a simply awful 
Thanksgiving!” 

It was growing dark inside 
the house. David looked at his 
father, who was sleeping peace- 
fully. In the refrigerator was 
everything his mother had pre- 
pared for their Thanksgiving 
dinner—waiting for him and 
his father to shove it into the 
oven or place it on the table. 
But neither he nor his father 
had said a word about dinner. 
They did not seem to be hungry 
just at the time. 

Mr. Harrison stirred in his 
chair. He stretched and blinked 
his eyes. 

“What time is it, Son?” 

“Four o'clock, Dad.” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Harrison. 
“No call from Mother?” 

“No, Dad.” 

“Any other calls?” 

“No, Dad. Everyone but us is 
having a real Thanksgiving.” 

“Well, we'll have to remedy 
that!” 

Mr. Harrison pushed himself 
up from his chair. He stretched 
again, and then he stamped to 
the door and threw it wide open. 

“See anyone coming?” he 
asked. 

David peered out. 

Far down the road he saw 
two boys trudging through the 
rain. 

“It’s Kegs and Andy,” he 
said. “I wonder what they're 


doing.” 
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Mr. Harrison grinned down 
at his son. 

“They had their Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners at home at noon,” 
he said knowingly. “I asked 
them to come help us eat ours 
tonight. Don’t you think it was 
a good idea?” 

“It’s a swell idea,” David 
said. “But maybe we ought to 
start dinner. Was that the 
phone?” 

Mr. Harrison did not answer. 
He was hurrying back to the 
bedroom where the telephone 
was clamoring. 

David followed. He watched 
his father take the receiver and 
answer. 

“After David?” he ques- 
tioned. “All right, dear, I'll tell 
him. Of course we miss you 
—every minute! But—vwell, 
there’s no use trying to tell you 
those things now. Give Helen 
and the boy our love!” 

Mr. Harrison turned from the 
telephone. He said: “Your 
Mother wants me to tell you 
that your Aunt Helen has 
named her baby after you— 
David Harrison Washburn. 
Your Aunt Helen thinks you're 
such a fine boy that she wants 
the baby to grow up to be just 
like you!” 

David gulped. He had never 
expected to have anyone named 
after him. Why that was almost 
like having a son named after 
you—David Harrison Wash- 
burn. It made his new cousin 
belong to him in a very par- 
ticular way! 

“Dad,” he said softly, “‘let’s 
start that dinner so it'll seem 
like Thanksgiving when the 
boys get here.” 

They had the food in the 
oven when the boys arrived, and 
delicious odors were beginning 
to fill the kitchen. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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The Sandman 


By Barbara Livesey (13 years) 
Wallasey, Ches., England 


Late at night when all is quiet 
And not a rustle is heard, 

A little man comes round the streets ; 
He does not utter a word. 


On his back he carries a sack, 
Yes, a sack that is full of sand; 
It’s for the little boys and girls— 
To send them off to dreamland. 


He creeps around from house to 
house 

To see each girl and boy, 

He puts a grain in every eye, 

Then chuckles to himself with joy. 


Then when his sack is empty 
And all his work is done, 

He goes off home to his little bed 
And says, “I’ve had some fun.” 


Betty’s Dream 
By Patricia Jean Pifer (10 years) 
Petersburg, W. Va. 


Betty Brown was watching the 
clouds in the sky. She was alone, but 
she smiled to herself as she thought 
about the next week, when her 
twin cousins Paul and Pauline 
would be visiting her. Her thought 
wandered back to the clouds. 

“Oh! I. wish I were on the big 
cloud,” she murmured sleepily. 
Suddenly she was whisked through 
the air and dropped on the cloud. 
Betty looked around. She did not 
see a thing except a path. After a 
while a black speck appeared on the 
path. As it came nearer she found 
it was an elf. When he was right 
in front of her he asked, ‘Have 
you been to candy land?” 

“No,” answered Betty. 

“Come on,” cried the elf, and 
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again Betty was whisked through 
the air. She landed on another 
cloud. She saw a lemonade lake 
with ice-cream foam, chocolate 
trees and bushes with gumdrop 
leaves. There was sugar sand, and 
gingerbread fences inclosed candy 
houses. 

“Help yourself,” said the elf. So 
Betty ate until she could not eat 
another bite. Then she lay down 
and went to sleep. After a while 
she woke in her own back yard and 
realized it had all been a dream. 


Mother 


By Dolores Tyler (12 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


There are many mothers, 
But none as sweet as mine; 
To trade for any other, 
The thought I would decline. 


My mother is so sweet, 
As sweet as sweet can be. 
She’s always bright and cheerful 
And always kind to me. 


My mother has a lovely smile 
And such a peaceful face; 

Her eyes are full of kindness 
And her motions full of grace. 


There are many mothers, 
But none as sweet as mine; 
To trade for any other, 
The thought I would decline. 


A Limerick 
By Ruth Guenther (11 years) 
Eldora, Iowa 


There was a young man named 


Quinn 
Who made such a clatter and din! 
What no one could see 
Was a bumblebee 
That was stinging and biting him! 


Thank You, God 


By Janice Cornell (6 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


Thank You for the morning light; 
Thank You for the day so bright; 
Thank You for the sunset red; 
Thank You for my nice, warm bed; 
Thank You for the twinkling stars; 
Thank You for the trees, 

And flowers and birds and every- 

thing 
That makes the world so beautiful. 


Dishes 


By Carolyn Kuhnle (10 years) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Said a little girl to her Mother one 
day 
As she washed the dishes to her 


dismay, 
“Swish, swish through the air may 
the dishes fly, 
And never come a until they are 
gee 


Evening and Morning 


By Margarita Sharp (13 years) 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


If you listen while the evening 
Draws her dreamy, misty curtain, 
And she settles down to slumber 
In the distant, drowsy hills, 

You can hear the quiet murmur 
Of the restless, nightly creatures, 
Of the cricket, of the hoot owl, 
Of the mournful whippoorwills. 


If you're watching in the morning 
When the birds begin to twitter, 
And you see the tranquil sunrise 
Doff her veils of silver gray, 
You can hear the early breezes 
Rustle every little flower; 

And the trees begin to whisper 
As they bend and dip and sway. 
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Things I’m Thankful For 
Norma Jean Graybill (12 years) 
Guttenberg, Iowa 


Thanksgiving! and I’m glad 

For all the blessings I’ve had. 

For the food I’ve eaten, 

And the clothes I wear; for living 
in a free country 

With both my father and my 
mother, 

My sister, and my brother. 

I have a thousand memories to keep; 

Lots of friends, and more things 
than I can repeat. 

For all this and more too I give 
thanks to God. 


& 
My Little Bed 
By Earl Kelley (8 
Noni Hallycocd, Cale 


I have a little bed; 
I sleep in it at night. 
I make it in the morning 
Or it would look a sight. 


Mexico 
By Bradley R. Dewey (10 years) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mexico with its mountains so high! 
Mexico with its plains so dry! 
Tenochtitlan, what a beautiful city! 
Cortez burned it—what a pity. 
The Mexicans have gold, copper, 
and zink 
And pretty flamingoes all colored 
ink 


The Mexicans have treasures untold, 
Oil, bananas, steel, and gold. 


Little Drum 
By Nelson Lee Smith (542 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I have a little drum, 
Which I like to play. 

I never want to break it, 
So I put it away. 


My Colt 
J Hood (8 — 
ranville, Ohio 
I have a little colt, 
And he is very gay. 


He always wears his coat outside 
When he goes out to play. 


Daddy 
By Gloria Girton (10 years) 
Miami, Fla. 


Oh dear, dear Daddy, 

You are my very own. 

You have given me happiness 
That I can never return. 


I may call you Dad or dear, dear 
addy ; 

But whichever I use, you'll know 

That I am saying, “I love you, 
Daddy” ; 


You are mine forever more. 


The Sorry Mouse 
By Marguerite Hall (11 years) 
Blyth, Ont., Canada 


A little mousey from a hole 
Came out to eat some cheese; 

But pussy, passing by that hole, 
Gave him a great big squeeze. 


The mouse was very sorrowful 

And wished he'd stayed inside; 
But pussy gave her head a toss 
d walked away with pride. 


And so, my little mousey dear, 
I hope your lesson’s taught; 
And you will stay down in a hole, 
At home, where all mice ought. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for January, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Thanks to a Pup 


(Continued from page 10) 


Bob’s breath caught. That 
was right—the Trailways Tour- 
ist Camp! That was where Pete 
had said they planned to stop 
until they found a house to rent. 
So Pete had taken Pups! “I 
knew it! I knew it all along!” 
Bob said fiercely, and turned 
and ran toward the house. 

Half the morning had gone 
by when Bob came out into the 
sunshine again and _ started 
down the hill. He carried a let- 
ter addressed to Pete. Leonard 
in care of the Trailways Tourist 
Camp. 

It had not been an easy letter 
to write. In it Bob had told Pete 
exactly what he thought of him. 
He had called Pete a lot of ugly 
names, names that he had never 
used before. He hoped that it 
would put the trailer boy in his 
place. “And if he ever comes 
back to these parts again,” Bob 
threatened in his mind, “P’li— 

He dropped the letter into 
the mailbox at the foot of the 
hill and put up the red flag so 
that the rural carrier would be 
sure to stop even if he had no 
mail to deliver that day. Want- 
ing to be certain that the letter 
was picked up, he then decided 
to wait until the mail truck 
came down the road. He sat 
down on a log in the sunshine 
and leaned back against a big 
tree. 

Since he had not rested very 
well the night before, because 
of worrying about Pups, he 
must have fallen asleep, for 
suddenly he was startled into 
consciousness by a loud honk- 
ing sound. As he opened sleepy 
eyes he beheld the big blue-and- 
gtay bus that ran between Can- 
ton City and points south 
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parked before the mailbox. The 
bus driver was getting out. 
“What's the matter with you, 
Rip Van Winkle? Are you 
asleep? Didn't you hear my 
horn?” he asked. 

“I guess I must have been 
asleep,” Bob said sheepishly. 
People in the bus were looking 
out of the windows laughing 
at him. 

“Well, I've got something for 
you,” the man said, reaching 
back into the bus. “Know him?” 
he asked with a laugh. He 
dropped a wiry, black-and- 
white bundle of excitement at 
Bob’s feet. “Pete Leonard 
stopped me on the highway this 
morning and asked me to bring 
him to you,” the man went on. 
“Pete said he must have crawled 
into their trailer and gone to 
sleep early yesterday morning. 
They didn’t discover him until 
they got to the Trailways 
Camp.” 

““Gee!’’ Bob exclaimed. 
“Thanks a lot!” He was too 
overcome to say more. Pups was 
kicking up dried leaves as he 
ran about in happy, excited cir- 
cles. 

“He seems glad to be home,” 
the bus driver remarked. “‘He 
didn’t act a bit anxious to leave 
Pete though,”’ he added. 
“Whined like a baby when Pete 
put him in the bus. For a min- 
ute I thought Pete was going 
to cry too!” he laughed. 

There was a queer feeling 
around Bob’s heart as he 
watched the bus drive off. So it 
had been as hard as that for 
Pete and Pups to part! And yet 
the boy had sent the dog back— 
because it was the right thing to 
do! Bob realized suddenly how 
really fine Pete was. Dad and 
Mother had been right. There 
were no better people anywhere 
than the Leonards! A deep flush 
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of shame crept over Bob’s face 
and down into his shoes. What 
little faith he had had in his 
friend. Why, he wasn’t worthy 
of being called a friend of Pete 
Leonard’s—he wasn’t worthy of 
being kicked about as dust at 
the trailer boy's feet! © 

So lost was he in thought that 
he was halfway up the hill, with 
Pups well ahead of him, when 
he remembered the letter he 
had written to Pete that he had 
dropped into the mailbox. He 
wondered frantically if it had 
been picked up while he slept. 
Like a flash he turned and shot 
back down the hill. With tremb- 
ling fingers, he tore the mailbox 
open. 

The letter was still there. On- 
ly in this moment did he realize 
that there would be no mail 
pickup today because of the 
Thanksgiving holiday. A wave 
of thankfulness swept over him. 
He lifted his eyes toward the 
blue sky. “Thank You, God!” 
he murmured. “Thank You for 
giving me another chance to be 
a real and true friend to Pete 
Leonard!” 

Slowly he tore the letter to 
bits, scattering in a wide circle 
about him the tiny white pieces 
that bore the bitter, ugly words. 
He hoped that the wind would 
come up and lift them from 
among the dried leaves and car- 
ty them far over the ridge and 
out of his life forever! 

He would write another letter 
to Pete as soon as he got back 
to the house! He would tell 
Pete that on this Thanksgiving 
Day—thanks to a spotted pup— 
he had learned how good and 
true and fine a friend could be. 
He would tell him too that as 
soon as he had a house and a 
yard of his own he could have 
Pups for keeps if he wanted 
him! 


A Stand-up Beanbag 


She Humpty Dumpty beanbag stands up if you follow these 
simple directions. Make the beanbag out of scraps of felt, of 
any color you wish. 

First trace your patterns and mark them as shown here. Then 
cut two egg-shaped pieces. Cut out two arms from pattern A and 
two legs from pattern B. Tack the arms on each side of one of the 
egg-shaped pieces. From scraps cut out buttons, collar, eyes, nose, 
and mouth and sew them in place. 

Cut out C and sew it between the two-egg-shaped pieces. (Study 
D.) Tack the legs in place. 

Now sew the two egg-shaped pieces together leaving a small 
opening at the top. Fill Humpty Dumpty about one-third full of 
dryed beans and whip the opening shut. Now Humpty Dumpty 
will stand up. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


As I read your letters this month I found in them much to be thankful 
for. One thing that made me very happy was a comment one of our mem- 
bers made about the letters she receives from the Good Words Booster 
Club. She said, “I notice that your letters are all made up of good, kind, 
thoughtful words, and they make me speak good, kind, thoughtful words 
to everyone.” This member has found the true purpose of our club. 

Another Booster tells us that she has always enjoyed being a member 
of our club and receiving our encouraging letters but that she has just 
now proved that the things we tell her in our letters are true. She proved 
that God does hear and answer prayer when her little dog was so ill that 
everyone thought his life could not be saved. This letter made me happy 
for two reasons: I was glad that her little cocker spaniel lived, and I was 
glad that she learned through the dog’s illness that she could trust God. 

One of our boys wrote us that when he found his dog was missing 
he ; yee about it. “Something seemed to tell me,” he said, “to go outside 
and I would find him.” He found his dog. That “something” which 
seemed to talk to Billy is the voice within us that talks to all of us when 
we go to God believing that He will help us. 


Secretary. 


Mary Alice’s problem is one 
that I had when I was a little 
girl, but I did not have The 
Prayer of Faith to help me solve 
it. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was thrilled to 
receive my membership card and 
your very sweet letter. I thank you. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me 
in many ways. Here is one problem 
I must tell you about. My sister and 
I usually find difficulty in deciding 
just which one is to wash or dry 
the dishes, so we usually lose five 
to ten minutes in giving in, one to 
the other. That is where The Prayer 
of Faith has just stepped right in 
and put a complete end to all the 
argument. Now we alternate every 
other day and finish with the dishes 
in half the time we used to. Isn't 
that wonderful? 

I could tell you of other inci- 
dents, but I’ll write you again soon. 
—Mary Alice Holland. 
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Perhaps many of you Boosters 
will want to try Pauline’s plan 
for keeping the pledge. 


Dear Secretary: Other Boosters 
have told you what they are doing. 
Here is what I am doing. I am keep- 
ing a diary, and if I keep the pledge 
I put a star in my diary for that day. 
If I don’t keep it that day I put 
zero there. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me very much. Once I lost my ball. 
I said The Prayer of Faith, and I 
found it under some grass. When 
I was on my way to the mailbox 
I thought there would be cows in 
the way. I said, “God is my help 
in every need,” and the cows were 
not in the way.—Pauline Edwards. 


We are all thankful for The 
Prayer of Faith, Eileen, as it 
helps us all. 


Dear Secretary: Last summer | 
was at Camp Harmony. We began 
the day with God and ended the 
day with God. At night each cabin 
had its own devotions. There were 
eight girls and one cabin leader in 
each cabin. Each night a different 
girl had charge of devotions. 

When it was my turn I did not 
know what to have. So I said The 
Prayer of Faith to myself over and 
over again. Then I thought, Why 
not say The Prayer of Faith; so | 
did, and everyone thought it was 
real nice. I shall never forget how 
The Prayer of Faith had helped me 
that time. I hope it will help other 
boys and girls in such a situation 
as the one I was in. Thanks to The 
Prayer of Faith—Eileen Bash. 


Miriam was grateful when 
her prayer was answered, 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell you 
how The Prayer of Faith helped me. 
I had gone downtown to buy a pair 
of house slippers. I went into the 
store and was ready to pay for them, 
when I noticed that my little coin 
purse with five dollars in it was not 
there. I knew that I had had it a few 
minutes ago. It happens that my 
daddy owns a dime store across the 
street, and I had been in there 2 
little while before. I told the sales 
clerk to keep the shoes until I came 
back, for I was going to hunt for 
the five dollars. I went out of the 
door saying The Prayer of Faith and 
trying to understand it, as much 4 
I could. I then went over to my 
daddy’s store. I went up to the 
candy counter and asked the clerk if 
she had seen a purse with five dol- 
lars in it. She said, “What color 
was the purse?” I said, ‘‘Black.” 
Then she handed me the purse. 
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I was very grateful—Miriam Car- 
penter. 


Barbara has regained con- 
fidence in herself by the use of 
The Prayer of faith. 


Dear Secretary: Something very 
nice happened to me a short time 
ago. About a year and a half ago 
I was riding my bicycle, and I fell 
off. I hurt my ankle quite badly. 
After my ankle got well I couldn't 
seem to regain my confidence again 
so that I could ride my bicycle. A 
short time ago a girl who did not 
know how to ride a bicycle was at 
my house. I let her try. She learned 
in one afternoon. That evening it 
seemed as if someone were urging 
me to try to ride. I got on my bicycle 
and rode. That is just one way that 
The Prayer of faith has helped me 
since I wrote to you the last time. 
—Barbara Bloomer. 


Hilary finds that using The 
Prayer of Faith helps us keep 
our body well and strong. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am sorty that 
I have not written to you lately, but 
I have been very busy. I am trying 
to keep the Booster pledge, but 
sometimes I find it hard. The Prayer 
of Faith helps me in a great many 
things; for instance, I had a sha 
pain in my stomach once, and I said, 
"God is my help in every need,” 
several times, and it went away. I 
do not like thunder, so I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and I went to sleep 
and did not hear it again. I use it 
for a great many things, My mother 
was cross with me once, and I said 
The Prayer of Faith and she for- 
gave me.—Hilary Peel (England). 


kk THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 

the day. 


Alvena’s faith in God made it 
possible for Him to help her 
with her piano solo, Without 
her faith she might have been 
nervous before the large audi- 
ence. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received your 
cheery letter some time ago. I often 
think of the nice little poem that 
was in the letter. I think every 
Booster should try to do a kind deed 
for someone every day. I try to. 

One day I was to Psd a piano 
solo before a large audience. I said 
The Prayer of Faith over and over 
before I played it. All at once it was 
my turn to play. I knew that God 
would help me. I played the song 
without a mistake. I hope other 
Boosters find The Prayer of Faith 
as helpful as I do.—Alvena Rossow. 


sé 


I think Stella’s way of remem- 
bering the Booster pledge is 
good. Read her letter and see if 
you don’t think so too. 


Dear Secretary: 1 know my Boost- 
er pledge and The Prayer of Faith. 
I use them to help me control my 
temper. 

I have a mascot. It is the bird on 
my membership card. His name is 
Love. Sometimes I call him Tweet. 
Whenever I start to get angry I 
think of Tweet watching me. Then 
I stop and think. 

I learned Bible verses at school. 
There were 106 of them. As a re- 
ward I received a New Testament, 
a story book called “The Good 
Shepherd,” and a wall motto with 
The Lord’s Prayer on it. I learn 
Bible verses at Bible school and 
Sunday school too.—Stella Lois 
Ward. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Joanne Evangelista (12), Mill- 
brook, N. Y.; Johnnie Bednaik 
(11), 1061 Mill St. Medicine Hat, 
Alta., Canada; Carolyn Tucker 
(10), Clio, Iowa; Hope Lorraine 
Irwin (10), Beech Creek, Pa.; Mary 
Ann Cox (11), Box 292, Ashland, 
Kans.; Wilda Wilkins (13), High- 
water, Que., Canada; Shirley Crooks 
(12), Raystown, Cliff Way Rad- 
cliffe-on-Trent, Notts., England; 
Patricia Gill (10), Box 267, Fair- 
point, Ohio; Beverly Kolby (12), 
Bloomfield, Mont.; Julia Ann 
Holland (10), 6033 South Park, 
Chicago 37, Ill.; Carol Lieske (10), 
Box 65, Henderson, Minn.; Janice 
Anderson (13), Potter, Nebr.; 
Ruth Newton, (13), Rte. 1, Harbor 
Creek, Pa.; Marcia Orr (11), 2133 
South State St., Springfield, IIl.; 
Jane Dibrill (12), 713 Illinois 
Ave., Weslaco, Tex.; Alice Daniel 
(11), Shenandoah Junction, W. 
Va.; Nancy Swan (12), Oxford, N. 
S., Canada; Jean Plummer (13), 
6821 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Phyllis Gibbins (13), Box 
211, N. Lansing, Lansing 5, Mich.; 
Marilyn Belle Davidson (11), Box 
180 Lakeport, Calif.; Dorothy May 
Glover (9), Star Rte., Kutch, Colo.; 
Gloria Dean Wiles (13), 2120 Lin- 
coln Ave., Ft. Worth 10, Tex.; 
Eldene Jensen (10), 253 North 
Almo, Burley, Idaho; Marybell 


Krock (13), Box 410, Rte. 1, 
Corona, Calif.; Vivian Herrmann 
(13), Rte. 1, Box 32, Saukville, 
Wis. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Cranberry Sauce 


1 pound cranberries 2 cupfuls sugar 
cupful water 


@ Sort and wash the cranberries. Combine with sugar and water 
in saucepan. Bring to boiling point; then cover pan and boil until 
all skins are broken. Skim off froth. Pour into bowl or mold and 
chill. 
Cranberry Jelly 
4 cupfuls cranberries 2 cupfuls boiling water 
2 cupfuls sugar 


@ Sort and wash cranberries. Add to boiling water in saucepan 
and boil 20 minutes. Turn into a mold and chill. 
Cranberry Sherbet 


2 teaspoonfuls lemon juice 
pinch of salt 
1 egg white 


11/4, cupfuls water 
14 cupful sugar 
114 cupfuls canned cranberry sauce 


@ Boil sugar and water one minute. Mash cranberry sauce and 
add gradually to sugar syrup. Add lemon juice and salt. Cool and 
pour into freezing tray of refrigerator. Freeze to mush then turn 
into chilled bowl and beat until smooth. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
white. Return to tray and freeze firm, stirring several times. 


Cranberry Punch 
1 pint cranberries 1/4, cupful orange juice 
1 pint water 14, cupful lemon juice 
1 cupful sugar 1 cupful ginger ale 


@ Cook cranberries in 1 pint water and strain. Add sugar and 
cook about 5 minutes. Chill and add rest of the ingredients. Add 
crushed ice and water to make 15 servings. 


Cranberry Pie 
1 cupful cranberries 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 cupful raisins 1/4 cupful water 
1 cupful sugar 1 teaspoonful vanilla 


© Chop cranberries and raisins fine. Blend sugar, flour, water, 
and vanilla. Add to chopped mixture and pour into pastry-lined 
piepan. Cover with strips of pastry to make lattice top. Bake 15 
minutes at 450° then 15 minutes at 350°. 


Thanks for 
Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 23) 


“Surprise!” Andy and Kegs 
called from the back porch, 
where they were stamping off 
the mud and shaking off the 
rain. “Come and see who we 
picked up on the way.” 

David opened the door. 
There were Kegs and Andy and 
—Charlie Brewer! 

Charlie’s face was big and 
red as usual. His mouth 
stretched from ear to ear in 
his embarrassed grin. He had 
stripped off his overcoat and 
was wiping his feet. But what 
held David's attention was the 
hand Charlie held toward him. 
It was bony and big-knuckled, 
and across his palm lay the 
jackknife that David's cousin 
John had given him long ago! 

“You left it in the shop yes. 
terday,”” said Charlie. “I wanted 
to bring it over last night; but 
Pop had some work for me to 
do. You don’t put my Pop off.” 

Slowly David’s hand came 
out for his knife, while in his 
heart rose a song of Thanks. 
giving. He was so glad that he 
had liked Charlie well enough 
not to go to him demanding his 
knife. 

“Thanks, Charlie,” he said 
earnestly. “I think a lot of my 
knife. Won’t you come in and 
have Thanksgiving dinner with 
Andy and Kegs and Father and 
me?” 

“Thanksgiving dinner?” re- 
peated Charlie, sniffing. “We 
ain’t never had no Thanksgiv- 
ing. Pop ‘lows we ain't got 
nothing to be thankful for.” 

“Right now, Charlie,” said 
David with happiness swelling 
in him, “I’m very thankful for 
my friends. Just think what the 
world would be without them!” 
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If You Care Enough 


(Continued from page 6) 


still trying to hit the target. 
“Where'd you get the darts, 
Son?” Daddy asked. 


oft “My teacher, Miss Hoyle, 
the § lent them to me,” Phil told 
we him. 

Daddy was tall and dark and 
dor. fF strong and handsome. He was 
and} a mining engineer, and was 

away from home part of the 
and time; but when he was at home 
uth § he always enjoyed doing things 
with Phil. 
had “Let me try,” he said, and 
and § took the darts. Phil was sur- 
rhat § prised. Daddy did not do much 
the f better than he had done. He hit 
im. the target once. 
led, “Well, I guess it takes prac- 
the § tice.” Daddy laughed. 
asin “That’s what Miss Hoyle 
go! B said. I mean,” Phil explained, 
yes “she said you can do anything 
ited fF you want to do, if you think you 
but ff can, and keep on practicing.” 
e tof He told Daddy about the scales 
off.” and the shot. 
ame At supper Daddy said to 
his § Mom, “I think Miss Hoyle is a 
nks- § real teacher.” 
t he Mom smiled. She had hair as 
ugh § bright as gold and eyes as blue 
his § as the ocean. “Miss Hoyle is a 
dignified, cultured young wom- 
said § an, Jack,” she said. 
my “She has brains too,’ Dad 
and answered. 
vith Next morning Phil was out 
and § early, before school. Tharp! 
Tharp! No hits. That afternoon 
re} he was home early. Tharp, 
We @ tharp, tharp! One almost hit! 
giv- J The next day was Saturday. Phil 
got § had to mow the lawn, but nearly 
” all the rest of the day he prac- 
said § ticed throwing the darts. 
ling He hit the target a few times 
for @ during the afternoon, but at last 
the | he grew tired and discouraged. 
m!" (Please turn to page 32) 


A Push-Toy Duck 


By Glenn Morgan 


& 


of 


@) 


_— children prefer push toys to pull toys, so let’s make a 
nice push toy for some little brother or sister or little friend. 

Draw a pattern for this duck so it will be twice as large as the 
one shown here. Mark off a paper with 2-inch squares, and you 
will find it easy to copy the pattern. 

Trace your duck on 1-inch lumber and cut out with a coping 
saw. Cut from the same width lumber two wheels 31/4, inches 
across. 

Bore a hole in the base of the duck (A) large enough to put a 
dowel pin through. Let the pin extend out on each side about 
1 inch. Bore small holes in the ends of the dowel pin and put 
screws in. Bore a hole in the center of each wheel slightly larger 
than the dowel pin. Put a couple of washers between the duck and 
the wheels. Put on the wheels. Fasten a small washer to each end 
of the dowel pin with a screw to hold the wheels on. 

Any small wheels can be used. 

Bore a hole in the duck’s back about 1 inch deep and large 
enough to put the dowel pin in. (See B.) The dowel pin should 
be about 24 inches long and 3 inch in diameter. Use small brads 
or glue to hold the dowel pin in place. 

Enamel your duck yellow, with orange bill and wheels and 
black eyes. 
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T SEEMS that my list of 

lessons learned from pets 
keeps growing and growing. 
Have you read the story 
“Thanks to a Pup” on page 7? 
After I read that story I had 
another item to put on my list, 
for in it we find that because 
of a pet, Pups by name, Bob 
learned how good and true and 
fine a friend can be. Try making 
a list of the things you learn 
from pets. Write us about your 
pet. Send your letters to WEE 
WispoM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: My pets are pi- 
geons. When their bills are counted, 
the number is twelve. Four of them 
have large spread-out tails and are 
called fantails. These are very pretty 
birds. 

One pair of the fantails took 
first place in a National Pigeon 
Association Contest, and another 
pair took seventh place. 

The rest of the pigeons are called 
tumblers. They can get up very 
high in the air and then tumble 
close to the ground. They then do 


this all over again. ¢ 

I wish other children could have 
some so that they too could see how 
pretty they really are——Ray Horner. 


Dear Editor: | have been reading 
the pet page for quite some time 
and I enjoy it very much, so thought 
I would tell you of my unusual pet. 

About seven months ago some 
little boys were in the woods by our 
house and they found an opossum. 
When they brought her home we 
found she had babies. They were 
too little to be out of her pouch, 
so we didn’t get to see them much 
for about four weeks. We kept 
them in a rabbit hutch, and we 
fed the mother opossum meat 
scraps, dog food, and many other 
things. When the babies were about 
a month old we counted them and 
found we had twelve of them. 

We have enjoyed keeping them 
and watching them grow.—Shirley 


Zahn. 


Dear Editor: In reading your 
column I found a letter that was 
especially interesting to me because 
it reminded me of our pet. When 
I say “our” I am referring to all 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a giit to 
my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Street 


City 


My name 


Street 


City 


the children in the Hurley school. 

It is a crow, and we call him 
Samson. For several years he would 
fly south in the winter and back 
in the spring. He is older now 
and stays here all winter. Even in 
the coldest weather and on snowy 
days he is always around when we 
come out of the schoolhouse. There 
are times when he goes into the 
classrooms. When he sees a boy 
with a hat on he dives down and 
takes it off. As we ride our bicycles 
he lights on our head or shoulders 
and goes for a ride. He balances 
himself by spreading his wings 
wide. He loves to reach over and 
playfully bite at one’s ear. 

I believe everyone in the Hurley 
school loves Samson, and he loves 
all of us.—Selma Sparks. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet barred 
Plymouth Rock rooster. I call him 
Noble. He knows his name, and 
any time he hears my voice he al- 
ways speaks in his own little way. 
I am very fond of him, and I think 
he likes me too.—Nell] Petty. 


ve 


If You Care Enough 


(Continued from page 31) 


It was that way for days. “I’m 
never any good,” he mourned. 

“How are you coming with 
the darts, Phil?” Miss Hoyle 
asked him after nearly a week 
had passed. 

“Not so good,” he told her. 

“Practice any thinking?’ she 
asked. 

He was so surprised that he 
forgot to answer. But he woke 
up that night and began to think 
in the dark. Miss Hoyle could 
hit the target—yes, even the 
bull’s-eye. What did she do that 
was different? He thought and 
thought. The only thing she 
did that was different was that 
she did not throw so hard as he 
did. Perhaps that was the secret. 

(To be Continued) 
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State Flower Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


If you fill in correctly the last 
word in the following verse you 
will have the name of the State 
that has chosen the yucca for its 
State flower. 

The desert grayness is made 
bright 

With yucca plants that grow 
So high they seem to touch the 


Who Was with Them? 
By Lelia H. Jakes 
All of us like to have friends 
with us. So did the men and 
women of Bible times. Do you 
know who was with these peo- 
ple? 


. Jesus at the Passover 
. Ruth when she left Moab 
. Jesus when He was baptized 
. Noah in the ark 
. Moses when he talked to 
Pharaoh 
. Adam in the Garden of 
Eden 


Who Am I? 
By Ollie James Robertson 


I always run, for I cannot walk; 

I have a tongue, yet I cannot 
talk; 

Each day I stop at the river 
clear, 

But I never drink of the water 
there. 


What Am I? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I'm ten men’s length, 

I've ten men’s strength, 

Yet ten men cannot tear me. 
Still a boy alone 

Has often shown 

That he can walk off with me. 


Word Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 
Homonyms are words that 
are alike in sound but different 
in meaning; for example, pear 
and pair. Below is a list of eight 
common words and a definition 
of their homonyms. Can you 
decide what the homonym is 
and spell it correctly? 
1. Rode. A public way for 
traveling 
2. Not. A hard part in a piece 
of wood 
. Sale. A piece of canvas used 
to propel a ship 
. Night. One of gentle birth; 
or a champion in medieval 
times 
. Blew. A Color 
. Dew. Owed or owing 
. Dear. An animal 
. Would. Solid part of a tree 


Number Puzzle 
By Alice C. Hoffman 
Try to arrange the numbers 1 
to 9 in three lines, three num- 
bers in each line, so that the 
total of the numbers added in 
any direction up or down or 
diagonally, always makes 15. 
(Answers inside back cover) 


Cinderella Was 
Pretty 
(Continued from page 12) 


class why they chose you.” 

Hands flew up. 

“Johnny,” Miss Penny called. 

“We chose Mira because she 
has the most important quality 
for the part,” he said. 

“What is that quality?” 

““She’s a good sport. So was 
Cinderella. She did things for 
people and made everyone like 
her. Mira does that too.” 

Mira couldn’t believe her 
ears. They had chosen her for 
the part of Cinderella. They 
had chosen snub-nosed, freckle- 
faced Mira! 

“I’m not pretty,” she re- 
peated. 

“The boys and girls like you, 
Mira,” Miss Penny said. “That 
is more important than being 
pretty. Come stand up here.” 

Mira stood before the class, 
feeling all eyes upon her, es- 
pecially Betsy’s. 

“Mira says she isn’t pretty,” 
Miss Penny said. “What do you 
think about it?” 

“She’s cute,’ someone volun- 
teered. 

“Look at her hair in the light 
—it’s red,” said another. 

“You won't see her freckles 
at all on the stage,” said a 
third. 

“They're all good points, 
Mira,” said Miss Penny. “I 
guess you get the part.” 

Mira said a quiet thank-you 
to the boys and girls. She sat 
down quickly so that no one 
would see the little shining 
tears in her eyes. 

“Do you think you could 
learn the part and work on the 
costumes too?” Miss Penny 
asked. 

Mira forgot her tears. “Oh, 

(Turn inside back cover) 
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THIS IS 


ALICE 


Designed by Rheba Goggans (11 years) 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Cinderella Was 
Pretty 


(Continued from page 33) 


yes,” she smiled. “I know I 
could.” 

Then the other characters 
were chosen. Mira suggested 
Betsy for the beautiful fairy 
godmother, and Betsy got the 
part. 


A nice thing happened after 
school, when Betsy came up to 
Mira and said: “I’m glad you 
got the part of Cinderella. And 
I understand why you got it, 
Mira. You helped me too, and 
I didn’t even thank you. I do 
now.” 

The very nicest thing of all, 
decided Mira, was not having 
her dream come true, her dream 
of the beautiful dresses and her- 
self in them, but the love of her 
classmates. 


Answers to Puzzles 


State Flower Puzzle 
New Mexico. 


Who Was with Them? 


1. His disciples. 

2. Naomi. 

3. John the Baptist. 

4. His wife and family and two 
of all living things. 

5. His brother Aaron. 

6. Eve, his wife. 


Who Am I? 
Wagon. 


What Am I? 
A rope. 


Word Puzzle 


1. Road. 2. Knot. 3. Sale. 4. Knight. 
5. Blue. 6. Due. 7. Deer. 8. Wood. 


Number Puzzle 
First line: 6, 1, 8. 
Second line: 7, 5, 3. 
Third line: 2, 9, 4. 


ADVENTURES 


JET’S ADVENTURES 


JET’S ADVENTURES 


When Jet Stockwell overheard his father and 
uncle talking about footprints in the sand it gave 
him a momentary thrill of fear; but how do you 
suppose he felt when confronted with a real live 
Indian? 

In the book JETS ADVENTURES by Bula 
Hahn you will share this adventure as well as 
many others involving Jet and his sister Sarah. 

JET’S ADVENTURES is a thrilling story of 
pioneer days, when people left their homes and 
traveled across the country in covered wagons to 
settle the wild Western territory. 

Jet and his family joined one of these wagon 
trains and the story of the long trek across the 
wilderness, the building of a cabin home, and the 
finding of friends in the new country makes a 
thrilling story that every boy and girl will love. 

Bound in red cloth, with an attractively de- 
signed book jacket, JET’S ADVENTURES makes 
an ideal Christmas gift for your friends. 


JET’S ADVENTURES 
is priced at $1. 


WEE WISDOM, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Wee Wisdom Heads the List 


LADYS filled the popper with 

(¢ corn and passed it to Tom 

who held it over the glowing 

logs. There was a murmur of delight 

from the children gathered round 

the fire as the hard shining kernels 
burst with a soft puffing noise. 

As they munched happily on their 
popcorn Bob remarked: “This has 
been a swell Thanksgiving, hasn’t it, 
kids?” 

“It sure has,” they all echoed. 

“I hate to go home,” said Gladys. 

“So do I,” said Betty, “but we’ll 
be coming back for Christmas, and 
we can look forward to that.” 

“Granny says we should all write 
down what we want for Christmas 
before we go home,” said Tom, “so 
she will have time to get our gifts.” 

“Let’s do it now,” said Fred. “I 
know what I want.” 

“O. K.,” said Betty, producing 


paper from her drawing book and a 
pencil for each. 

Gladys sat for a long time looking 
into the fire, and Tom chewed the 
end of his pencil thoughtfully, but 
Fred and Betty wrote something on 
their paper and sat grinning at each 
other. 

“Hurry up, you two,” said Fred. 
“Don’t you know what you want?” 

“IT can’t think of anything right 
now,” said Gladys. 

“Why don’t you ask for what I’m 
asking for?” Fred said. 

“I don’t want a boy’s present,” 
returned Gladys scornfully. “I want 
something a girl would like and 
something that won’t be too much 
trouble for Granny.” 

“Well then you sure want the 
same thing that I want,” said Fred, 
chuckling happily. “It is for boys 
and girls, and it won’t cause Granny 


any trouble at all. In fact she won't 
even have to go out to get it.” 
Betty’s eyes were dancing, but 
Tom and Gladys looked puzzled. 
“What in the world can it be?’ 
asked Gladys in amazement. 
“WEE WISDOM, of course,” 
said Fred. “Granny just has to send 
a dollar and my name and address 
to get me a subscription.” 
“Of course,” they all chimed in. 
“WEE WISDOM is the very thing 
we all want.” 


Why don’t you send WEE WIS- 
DOM subscriptions to your friends 


for Christmas this year? Send it info. 


right now and your shopping is 
done. 

A subscription for WEE WIS- 
DOM is only $1. 


917 TRACY AVENUE 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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